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When one subjects Hanway's work to careful analysis, one finds, however,
that it is unequal in quality* While all that he writes of his own personal
experiences and his citations from the journals and statements of others,
recording what they themselves underwent or witnessed, are most worthy
of attention, the same cannot in every case be said of many of his statements
which were founded on previous works or on information which he had obtained
orally from other persons.

He writes most graphically of his adventures during the Astarabad rebellion,1
and his description of Nadir's camp, which he afterwards visited in order to
seek redress for his losses, is most interesting. He never, however, held con-
verse with Nadir, of whom he only caught a fleeting glimpse on one occasion,2

It is most fortunate that Hanway thought fit to give extracts in his work
from the journals of Elton, Woodroofe, Thompson and van Mierop, as it is
highly probable that, had he not done so, little or none of their contents
would have been preserved.

Hanway devotes nearly the whole of his third volume to the history of the
twenty years preceding Nadir's rise to prominence, but this account, far
from being the result of original research, is merely an abridged translation
of what La Mamye-Clairac had already written3 : moreover, much of the use-
fulness of the French original has been sacrificed by the suppression of the
greater part of the bibliographical notes. Considering the extent to which
Hanway made use of La Mamye-Clairac's Histoire, his acknowledgment to
that writer seems most inadequate. 4

Hanway's principal sources for Nadir's career up to the end of the Indian
campaign are Fraser (or rather Cockell) and Otter. For the years 1741 to
1744 he gleaned much valuable data from Elton, Bazin and other Europeans
whom he met in Persia, and he likewise obtained some information from
Persians. For the last three years of Nadir's life, he probably obtained most
of his data from those of his associates who remained in Persia after his
departure. Some of his information was derived from Dr. John Cook, of
Edinburgh, who was attached to the embassy under Prince M. M. GolitzJn,
which the Empress Elizabeth sent to Persia in 1746. *

Despite the fact that his book contains a number of mistakes and that it
was not based upon any reliable Oriental source like the Ta*rikh4~lS[acliri,
it is a remarkable piece of work. He punctuates his narrative with many
shrewd remarks, and gives what is, on the whole, a very just appreciation of
Nadir's character. He is a most important authority for the history of the

* Travels, Vol. I, pp. 192-219.

* Ibid., pp. 243.

1 In Railway's third volume, Parts II to V correspond to the first volume of La Mamye-Clairac's

Histoire> while Parts VI to VIII correspond to the second volume of that work*
4 See p. xii of his introduction, in VoL I.

* Dr. Cook lent Hanway his journal, extracts from which Hanway published in his first Volume

(see pp. 360 to 378 and 385 to 391),   Cook, in his subsequent work, Voyages and Trcwds
through the Russian Empire, Tartary and part of the Kingdom of Persia (Edinburgh, 1770),

VoL II, pp. 299-301, severely criticises Hanway, particularly the latter's attitude towards
Elton. Though some of Cook's criticisms are justified, he goes, on the whole, too far ; the
chief reason for his rancour was that Hanway, after including much of his (Cook's) journal,
had added " Jesuitical fables " (i.e., statements by Bazin) . As Cook put it, Hanway *' ought
to have considered the difference there is between a man of honour, who hates a lie, and
a Jesuit, a man whose principles are subversive of society/1